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THE SEARCH FOR UNITY 


This century is an age of hatreds and factional- 
isms. Old orders have been shattered, and the 
new ones are not yet born. The moral certainties 
and political securities by which men have lived 
are everywhere threatened. The world is divided 
into hostile camps and the human race faces the 
possibility of nuclear disaster. 

But in the face of this—probably because of 
this—some hopeful beginnings are being made. 
In Europe, during the past decade, small but 
historic steps towards unity have been taken. The 
structures of an autonomous, fratricidal national- 
ism are disappearing. And, perhaps most hopeful 
of all, the forces of religion are seeking new ways 
to understand and cooperate with each other. 

Religion—specifically, the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition—is the ground of the West’s culture and 
aspirations. It is one of history’s more profound 
ironies that in the West religion has also been 
a major cause of conflict and divisions. But in our 
time civilization is threatened more than ever 
before by the advance of a militant, monolithic 
secularism, and religious men everywhere feel 
the need for unity, if only for defense against a 
common enemy. Like the nation-states, they have 
discovered that in the twentieth century the price 
of isolation is, at best, irrelevance to the world 
that is emerging and, at worst, self-destruction. 

Religion’s secular history has been filled with 
scandal. There has been the scandal of Christian 
divisions, of the distrust and animosity between 
Protestants and Catholics and their refusal, often, 
to talk with each other. There has been the scan- 
dal of Christian injustice towards the Jews—the 
crime of anti-semitism in which Christians have 
had such a shameful part. And there has been, 
in every age, the failure of religious men to ap- 

their own ethic in the social order, the sin of 
ir connivance in the injustices of this world. 

One of the better signs of our times is the new 
effort of religion to remedy these things. World- 
view is concerned with the implications of reli- 
gion for the international order. In this sense it 
is greatly interested in the new dialogue that is 
developing between Protestants and Catholics 


both in this country and abroad. It is interested 
in the work of the World Council of Churches 
and it is interested in the Ecumenical Council 
which has been announced by Pope John XXIII. 
All of these things promise to heal ancient mis- 
understandings and antipathies, and thus make 
easier religion’s role in the preservation of civi- 
lization’s values—in a future which surely threat- 
ens them all. 


The Ecumenical Council of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which the new Pope plans for 1961, 
is, of course, an event of historic importance. By 
reason of its convictions about its own nature 
and its exclusive claims, the Church of Rome 
is not easily given to familiar cooperation with 
other religious bodies. It feels a tendency towards 
isolation—and it has memories which die very 
hard. A few centuries are not long in its sight 
and in some of its attitudes it has seemed still 
to regard the Churches of the Reformation as 
mere upstarts, for whose safe “return” the ancient 
Church could patiently and confidently wait. 

The action of John XXIII in summoning a 
Council to deal with the tragedy of Christian 
disunity will probably change much of this. The 
Pope, without sacrificing any principle, has made 
possible a new climate of opinion within Roman 
Catholicism. It is a climate in which the co- 
operation of Catholics with other religions will 
be much easier than it has been in the past. 

“The natural tendency of your new Pope,” 
John told an audience of clergy shortly after his 
election, “is to emphasize things that unite us 
rather than to dwell on things that divide us.” 
It was in this spirit, undoubtedly, that he an- 
nounced his Council. No one expects that it will 
miraculously heal the historic theological divi- 
sions within Christianity. But it may (and, hope- 
fully, will) usher in a new era of encounter and 
mutual help among men whose ultimate con- 
cerns for human dignity and international justice 
are shared. 
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in the magazines 


The New Republic for March 16 carries an ex- 
cerpt from Charles Burton Marshall’s recent tes- 
timony before the Senate Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. Mr. Marshall spoke on our China policy 
and put forward some suggestions for effectively 
altering our official attitudes without surrendering 
any of our legitimate commitments. It is vain, he 
argues, to expect the Chinese Communists to com- 
ply with Washington’s conditions for recognition, 
and our insistence in this regard is patently inef- 
fectual: the “pro-forma bombardment of the off- 
shore islands [is] a continuing display of snapping 
their fingers at the conditions we invoke.” As to 
Formosa, Mr. Marshall agrees that we cannot hon- 
orably yield our protective position, but he believes 
it would be improved by abandoning our “exclu- 
sive proprietorship on one side of that issue” and 
getting other nations to pledge their support in 
our defense of Formosa. 


The Chinese Nationalists, he believes, hold an - 


untenable position in their occupation of Quemoy 
and Matsu—“it was an act of folly ever to get pres- 
tige committed to the offshore islands—folly on 
the part of the Nationalists and on our part as well” 
—and, similarly, we should clarify our recognition of 
the Formosa regime in accordance with the true 
facts of the situation, however difficult these may 
be for the Nationalists to accept. 

Mr. Marshall is persuaded that the seating of Red 
China in the UN is an inevitability, and that the 
Chinese Communists’ possession of the veto in the 
Security Council is not of first importance: “. . . be- 
cause the fact of the matter is, whatever the juridic 
situation, the Peking regime does exercise a veto 
on accommodations in the Pacific area anyway. 
Moreover, the fact is that in the Korean armistice 
bargaining the UN did come to terms with the 
Communist Chinese . . . This seems to me to be 
vastly more important in its implications than the 
suggested shifts in the UN franchise.” 


The Journal of International Affairs (No. 1, 1959) 
contains a number of articles devoted to various as- 
pects of science and world politics. Included are 
discussions by leading experts of such subjects as 
inspection for disarmament, the International Geo- 
physical Year, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and military control and government of 
outer space. In “Science, Technology, and Foreign 
Policy,” Warner R. Schilling seeks the relations be- 
tween international political progress and techno- 
logical development, both as they are manifest in 
the recent past and as they illumine the destiny of 
nations. There is a study by Mark G. Field of 
“Soviet Science and Some Implications for Ameri- 
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can Science and Society,” which compares the posi- 
tion of the Russian scientist with that of his Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

Both these articles make the point that our “science 
potential” vis-a-vis the Russian threat is the domi- 
nant issue of our time. But Dr. Fields believes that, 
even if we are able to match the Soviet Union in 
the number of scientists placed at the service of the 
state and furnished with corresponding material re- 
wards, we will still not have solved the problem. 
For, as he points out, “science and scientific work 
is a vocation which carries its own built-in rewards, 
and which provides its own self-sustaining and self- 
rewarding motivation. . . . As a vocation it must be 
sustained by deep emotional commitments and mo- 
tivation that can be imbued to the future scientist 
by those who mold his personality in the formative 
years: his parents. This molding cannot take place 
unless there is in the culture, in the values of our 
society, in the means of mass communications, in 
the thought patterns of the average individual, not 
necessarily an understanding of what scientific and 
intellectual works are, but an appreciation of their 
importance .. .” 


Archibald MacLeish, writing in the March Atlan- 
tic, finds that the prevailing apathy of our times has 
its roots in a profound divorcement of knowledge 
from feeling or, as he puts it, of “poetry” from “jour- 
nalism.” “Why . . . should poetry and journalism 
be the two poles of the world of words in our time? 
. . . Poetry and journalism—to put it in more inclu- 
sive terms, poetry and history—are not opposites and 
cannot be opposites, and the notion that they are is 
a delusion.” Both depend for their validity on events 
in the actual world, Mr. MacLeish believes. “It 
is only when the scattered and illegible fragments 
in which we pick up our experience of the world 
are recomposed in such a way that they make sense 
as human experience that great journalism can re- 
sult. And the same thing is true in the same words 
of poetry.” 

But the “increasing inwardness” of poetry and the 
reduction of journalism to a mechanically trans- 
mitted deluge of facts have produced the indiffer- 
ence with which the public greets the facts of 
foreign policy and international life; for “knowl- 
edge without feeling is not knowledge and can lead 
only to public irresponsibility and indifference, and 
conceivably to ruin. Nothing could more clearly 
prove that when the fact is disassociated from the 
feel of the fact in the minds of an entire people— 
in the common mind of a civilization—that people, 
that civilization, is in danger.” 
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HOW SACRED IS BIPARTISANSHIP? 


It May Represent a Rhetorical Device Rather Than a Policy 


William V. Shannon 


The recent accession of Senator J. William Fulbright 
to the chairmanship of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has provoked fresh consideration of the 
complexities of bipartisanship. Senator Fulbright in 
past years has been a frequent critic of the policies 
pursued by President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles. Moreover, his advance in status symbolizes 
the growing influence of the younger Democrats on 
the committee, such as Senators Mansfield, Kennedy, 
and Humphrey, who are more critical of prevailing 
orthodoxies than their senior colleagues. These shifts 
in personal influence direct our attention to funda- 
mental questions about bipartisanship. How far may 
a democracy go in stifling debate on basic issues in 
the name of national unity? How far may responsible 
men carry criticism and dissent in times of national 
peril? What is the proper relationship between the 
two-party competition for power and the framing of 
foreign policy? That is, when is foreign policy prop- 
erly a partisan issue? 

Bipartisanship is essentially a device for arrang- 
ing great issues of foreign policy between the admin- 
istration and the effective leaders of the opposition 
party, privately and beforehand, rather than through 
the usual process of presidential leadership in draft- 
ing a program, committee hearings, floor debates, and 
general public controversy. It is decision by com- 
promise and negotiation rather than by conflict. It 
presupposes that the leaders of the opposition will 
be kept continuously informed on major problems 
and impending great decisions; this enables the op- 
position leaders to make suggestions of their own 
and to participate in the decision-making process. 
These private consultations and negotiations to ar- 
rive at an agreed-upon decision are a substitute for 
the more familiar Congressional privilege of almost 
unlimited debate and partisan opposition. The late 
Senator Vandenberg used to say: “We want to be in 
on the takeoffs and not just the crash landings.” But 
the privilege of being a co-pilot means surrendering 
- right to criticize how the plane is flown. Or does 
t 

Bipartisanship has diverse origins in our national 
experience. There is the old saying, “Politics stops 
at the water’s edge.” There is also Woodrow Wilson’s 


Mr. Shannon is Washington columnist for the New 
York Post. 


World War I remark, “Politics is adjourned.” Biparti- 
sanship also draws upon the tradition of the “na- 
tional government” in wartime. The latter tradition is 
more familiar to the parliamentary democracies of 
Britain and France that Franklin Roosevelt tried to 
implement in our country during World War II when 
he assigned the War and Navy portfolios to leading 
Republicans (Henry Stimson and Frank Knox). 

In the sense in which the word is most commonly 
used, bipartisanship developed out of Roosevelt’s 
profound determination to avoid the mistakes of 
Woodrow Wilson, which led to the rejection of the 
Versailles Treaty by the Senate. Roosevelt and Cor- 
dell Hull, his longtime Secretary of State, made in- 
tensive use of their political expertise to build a 
fund of trust and goodwill among ranking Republi- 
cans in the Senate on foreign policy issues. This was 
not an easy undertaking because the majority of Sen- 
ate Republicans was deeply isolationist and had re- 
sisted the Roosevelt administration’s pre-war foreign 
policy step by step. Hull, however, was a veteran of 

irty years in Congress, he was well-connected, and 
he was aided by his reputation for conservatism in 
domestic affairs which enabled opposition leaders to 
disassociate him from New Deal measures. From the 
Republican side, Arthur Vandenberg, who cut his 
losses on isolationism after Pearl Harbor and became 
increasingly convinced of internationalist ideas as 
the war progressed, brought his charm and consider- 
able political skill to the aid of the Roosevelt-Hull 
missionary efforts. 


Bipartisanship began to run into trouble after Mr. 
Truman’s upset victory in the 1948 election. His vic- 
tory profoundly shocked and frustrated the Republi- 
can Party. “I don’t care how the thing is explained,” 
said Senator Taft; “it defies all common sense.” As 
Herbert Agar has commented (The Price of Power: 
America Since 1945): “This can be a dangerous 
moment in a democracy, when proud men who think 
they belong by nature in the seats of power find 
themselves excluded once too often, and by an op- 
ponent for whom they have no respect.” Mr. Tru- 
man’s victory embittered Republicans in all factions 
of that and made it more difficult for respon- 
sible party leaders to cooperate in a bipartisan way. 
If the two-party system is to function at its best, it is 
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probably desirable that the parties alternate in office 
every eight or twelve years; the opposition party 
would thereby always include leaders who have 
fresh memories of the chastening responsibilities of 
office and other younger leaders almost equally re- 
strained by the reasonable expectation of assuming 
office themselves in the near future. Mr. Truman's 
victory, which extended the Republican exile to 
twenty years, was in this sense an expensive victory, 
one for which the nation has only lately stopped 
paying. 

The ratification of the NATO Treaty in 1949 be- 
came the last great fruit of the bipartisan under- 
standings negotiated during World War II which ma- 
tured in the immediate post-war years. Meanwhile, 
Senator Vandenberg, after a mortal illness of many 
months, died in April, 1951. Senator Taft, who had 
deferred in foreign affairs to Vandenberg in 1945-48 
in order to concentrate on the domestic programs that 
interested him more, now moved forward to gather 
all party leadership into his own hands. Under Taft’s 
leadership, his party broke from almost all forms of 
collaboration with the Truman administration. The 
MacArthur hearings, the so-called “great debate” in 
the Senate in 1951, and the vituperative attacks of 
Senator McCarthy were episodes in this drama. For- 
eign policy had become a foremost partisan issue. 

The record of the 82nd Congress (1951-52) after 
the death of Vandenberg contrasted so markedly with 
the constructive record of the 80th Congress (1947- 
48) that it provoked the question: was bipartisanship 
a viable tradition or was it a transient relationship 
among a particular set of men? 

Before anyone arrived at a definitive answer, 
events gave bipartisanship a new but different life. 
The Republican Party at its convention in 1952 re- 
jected Senator Taft, implicitly repudiated the record 
he and his partisans had compiled in foreign affairs 
during the preceding two years, and nominated Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, a non-party figure identified with 
the foreign policies of the last two Democratic ad- 


ministrations. Eisenhower was a symbol of biparti- , 


sanship. 

This alternation within the Republican Party be- 
tween the dominance of the more conservative, less 
internationalist Congressional bloc most of the time 
and the reassertion of control by the internationalist 
factior outside of Congress in presidential years is a 
recurring phenomenon in national politics. Wendell 
Willkie and Thomas Dewey had three times previ- 
ously frustrated the conservative Congressional group. 
The Democratic Party's Northern and Southern 
wings, on the other hand, have not been disunited on 
basic questions of foreign policy. There is a sense, 
therefore, in which one can say that the fate of 
bipartisanship rides with the struggle for power with- 
in the Republican Party. 

Once elected, President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles disappointed those observers who 
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expected a renascence of the golden days of biparti- 
sanship, with the leaders of the two parties simply 
exchanging lines and places in the duet. The present 
administration has practiced bipartisanship but it 
has been not with the Democrats but with the Taft 
wing of its own party. There were hints of this during 
the convention and the campaign. Mr. Dulles, for 
example, volunteered to write a foreign policy plank, 
sufficiently elastic and carefully worded that either 
Senator Taft or General Eisenhower could run on. 

Democratic leaders early came to feel that the 
carrying-out of foreign policy was impaired. This 
impairment they attributed only in small measure to 
the personal failings of either President Eisenhower 
or Mr. Dulles and in much greater part to the fum- 
bling efforts to appease and compromise with the 
Republican Old Guard. Secretary Dulles, in particu- 
lar, appeared to be haunted by the memory of what 
had befallen Dean Acheson, his predecessor, at the 
hands of the McCarthyites and Old Guardists in the 
last two years of the Truman administration. Al- 


. though the dozen or more active Republican inter- 


nationalist senators combined with substantial Dem- 
ocratic support assured the administration of a 
majority for its programs, Dulles was not content. He 
exhibited an overriding desire to obtain and hold 
the nominal support and goodwill of intransigent 
factions within his own party. 


This preoccupation intensified upon the death of 
Senator Taft six months after the administration took 
office and his replacement as Republican floor leader 
by Senator Knowland. Taft was a figure of such 
commanding prestige among his colleagues 
that, if the administration negotiated with him, he 
could in effect speak for all of them. Knowland 
shared Taft’s views but lacked his stature. The ad- 
ministration found it not always easy to do business 
with him and Senator Styles Bridges, his eminence 
grise. 

One concession Dulles made to the Old Guard was 
to turn his personnel responsibilities over to R. W. 
Scott McLeod, a former administrative assistant to 
Senator Bridges. McLeod, a man of McCarthyite 
persuasion, conducted a drastic purge. “The effect 
was,” in the words of J. R. Beal, Dulles’s biographer, 
“to make a shambles of morale for several months.” 

Another concession was the decision not to reap- 
point several career diplomats identified with past 
Democratic administrations. Taft extracted this com- 
mitment as his price for putting through the Senate 
the confirmation of Charles Bohlen, one of these 
career men, as ambassador to Russia. 

Although Dulles had strong personal views on the 
non-recognition of Red China, there are observers 
who believe that the Eisenhower administration's 
policy toward China has also been heavily mortgaged 
by extraneous commitments of a domestic political 


nature. Foreign economic aid programs are another 
instance of the new and curious bipartisanship. Ad- 
ministration requests for foreign aid funds have been 
much influenced by a concern for conservative Con- 
gressional sentiment. 

Last year, a bipartisan bloc in the Senate led by 
Senators John Sherman Cooper, Kentucky Republi- 
can, and John Kennedy, Massachusetts Democrat, 

msored moves to put Congress on record in favor 
of special help for India and to amend the Battle 
Act to make economic relations easier with the new 
government of Poland. Both these actions were in 
harmony with State Department policy and at the 
outset had official support. The administration, at a 
critical moment, withdrew its backing and both proj- 
ects failed. It was generally understood that the 
President and the Secretary of State had withdrawn 
their support in deference to the views of Senators 
Bridges and Knowland. These developments caused 
strong resentment among internationalist senators in 
both parties. 

In the light of this record, it may seem surprising 
that the concept of bipartisanship has continued to 
command so much formal support from Democratic 
leaders. Senator Johnson of Texas, the Senate major- 
ity leader, is largely responsible for this support. 
Johnson believes there is no political benefit to be 
reaped from partisan attacks on the handling of for- 
eign affairs. Moreover, he has firm views about how 
foreign policy should be made. He believes that the 
President and the Secretary of State have the respon- 
sibility and must take the initiative. If they execute 
their responsibilities poorly, there is nothing very 
much Congress can do about it. The Senate cannot 
run a foreign policy, cannot select ambassadors, con- 
duct negotiations, or speak in the country’s name. 
Under the Constitution, only the President can do 
these things. Johnson is fond of saying in this con- 
nection, “I’ve read the Constitution.” The most the 
Senate can insist upon, in Johnson’s view, is that the 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee be 
kept fully informed on important problems and de- 
cisions as they develop. If the senators disagree with 
administration policy, they may register their oppo- 
sition by a vote or a speech but they should take 
care not to sabotage the policy by running a con- 
certed, prolonged guerrilla war against it. In private 
conversations, Johnson points to the conduct of the 
Taft-McCarthy bloc in the Congress of 1951-52 as a 
horrible example of what not to do. That political 
attack on the Truman-Acheson policies was, in John- 
son’s view, an invasion of the prerogative of the 
presidency and opened up questions that should not 
be raised at all in the context of a party fight for 
power. The senior members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, notably the late Senator George and his 
successor as chairman, Senator Green, shared John- 
son’s outlook. Thus it was that they cooperated in 
putting through the Senate the administration’s For- 


mosa Resolution in 1955 and the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine for the Middle East in 1957, although there were 
influential Democrats who had grave doubts and 
reservations about the wisdom of both programs. 

These suppressed discontents within Democratic 
ranks have in the past year more and more broken 
to the surface. An additional source of ill feeling has 
been the Eisenhower administration’s reluctance to 
appoint Democrats to policymaking positions and to 
ambassadorships. The Truman administration ap- 
pointed Republicans to many such positions; Paul 
Hoffman, for example, headed the Marshall Plan 
program, Dwight Griswold was chief of the Greek 
aid program, John Foster Dulles was assigned to 
conduct the Japanese Peace Treaty negotiations, and 


‘Walter Gifford served as ambassador to Great Brit- 


ain. These were not decorative or nominal posts; - 
they were positions of substance and power. Through- 
out the first Eisenhower administration, no such ap- 
pointments were offered to qualified Democrats. 
When backstage criticism of this partisan monopoly 
on appointments became dangerous, Dulles did ob- 
tain the appointment of David K. Bruce, a Democrat, 
as ambassador to West Germany in 1957. He also 
named ex-Senator George as a consultant on NATO 
affairs; after George’s death, however, he was not 
replaced. The practice of appointing men and women 
from both parties to the American delegations that 
attend the annual meetings of the UN General As- 
sembly was continued, but frequently the places 
allotted to Democrats were filled by ‘figures like 
former Governor Byrnes of South Carolina and 
former Governor Shivers of Texas who had supported 
the Eisenhower ticket and were not in good standing 
with their own party. 


The complaints which Democrats made on ap- 
pointments were remarkably similar to the protests 
regularly raised in the past by the Republican Old 
Guard. The Taft men had felt in the 1944-53 period 
that Democratic administrations were practicing bi- 
partisanship not with the true majority of the Repub- 
lican Party but with only its internationalist faction. 
Liberal Democrats regarded with comparable dis- 
dain the appointments of such men as Byrnes and 
Shivers and the stifling intimacy between Secretary 
Dulles and Senator George. Bipartisanship, which 
had once been almost a sacred word among liberal 
Democrats and in internationalist quarters, generally 
now became an object for re-examination and attack. 
Individuals excluded from the formation of policy 
began to argue that bipartisanship was an unfair 
maneuver to present them with a fait accompli. 
Those who pushed for changes in policy chafed and 
grumbled when they saw prevailing policy sanctified. 

Walter Lippmann epitomized this growing restless- 
ness in his syndicated column (February 3, 1959): 
“His [Fulbright’s] advent as chairman of the com- 
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mittee marks a turning point for the better in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. For the first time since 
the new era which began with World War II, the 
administration will have a responsible and loyal op- 
position. Until the conversion of Senator Vandenberg 
at the end of the war, the opposition was sullen and 
destructive. The Vandenberg arrangement was an 
emergency device for getting indispensable things 
done. But for the long run it was not a good method 
of governing. For instead of promoting debate, which 
educates the people and refines the policy of the 
administration, the Vandenberg bipartisan system 
avoided and evaded debate. The same must be said 
for the so-called bipartisan arrangement with Senator 
Walter George, who suppressed debate when the 
country would have been much better served by a 
thorough debate.” 

Lippmann makes the qualifying observation that 
Senator Fulbright, although a critic of Eisenhower- 
Dulles policy, has always spoken as “one of the 
pioneers and early supporters of the global policies 


which have replaced the old isolationism . . . The - 


weight of his criticism has been directed not against 
the great purposes of foreign policy but against mis- 
takes and distortions in their application.” 

This seems like a reasonable formulation, but the 
phrase “great purposes of foreign policy” is obvi- 
ously open to many different subjective interpreta- 
tions. No major candidate in either party is likely 
to campaign for. a return to “Fortress America”; 
everyone is for peace, resistance to the spread of 
Communism, and the winning of friends abroad. 
When one gets beyond these broad generalities into 
hard, specific problems like German re-unification or 
China policy, one is likely to find that one man’s 
“great purposes” are another man’s “mistakes and 
distortions.” 

Dulles grappled with this problem at one of his 
press conferences early in the election year of 1956 
and tried to define what he considered “constructive 
discussion” of foreign policy within the limits of bi- 
partisanship. Dulles said: 

“There is a danger point which I think all patriotic 
citizens should observe, and that is not to shake 
confidence abroad in the solidity of the United States 
position on basic matters. We do have a basically 
bipartisan position which has evolved over the last 
ten years, which involves the committal of United 
States prestige and honor to various other countries 
and various places in the world. If there should grow 
up any doubt about our determination to stand on 
those commitments, it would be a very sad day for 
the United States and in my opinion would greatly 
increase the risk of war” (italics added). 

Again, this seems like a reasonable formulation, 
but it is not really a very helpful guide to the limits 
of bipartisanship. When Chairman Fulbright, for 
example, says that it is “ridiculous” to think that the 
U. S. will never recognize Red China, does this not 


weaken the existing policy of quarantining Red 
China? If Senator Fulbright freely articulates his 
views on China, it is more than likely that serious 
doubts will indeed grow up about the determination 
of the U. S. to stand on its present commitment to 
Chiang Kai-shek to defend Quemoy and Matsu. But, 
to revert to Lippmann’s usage, is the quarantining 
of Red China one of the “great purposes” of our 
foreign policy or are existing policies of no recogni- 
tion, no admission to the UN, and no trade “mistakes 
and distortions”? 


When one examines this question of what is bi- 
partisanship and how has it actually worked over the 
last fifteen years, one has the sense of wrestling with 
a phantom. 

Bipartisanship, one must conclude, is not an en- 
tity in itself. To speak of it is about the same as to 
speak of “the forces of history” or of “human ten- 
dencies”; like those vague phrases which suggest 
but do not describe or explain, bipartisanship is a 
rhetorical device, a catch-all for what cannot cther- 
wise be explained except in many cumbersome 
words. Nor does bipartisanship have a viable intel- 
lectual tradition that commands assent; that tradition 
has been repeatedly violated by the Taftites in 1951- 
52, by the Eisenhower administration in its early 
years, and more latterly by liberal Democratic critics 
of the administration. 

The term has become shapeless and suspect be- 
cause it does not reflect reality; since divisions on 
foreign policy in our country are not along neat party 
lines, “bipartisanship” does not reflect the real basis 
for action. Bipartisanship has not in practice resisted 
any severe strains put upon it. Moreover, if there is 
a reason for doing something, it ought to be a better 
reason than that both party leaderships have decided 
to be for it. Great decisions of state in a democracy 
should arise from the facts made available to the 
whole people. Support for such decisions should rest 
upon assent freely given after full debate, and that 
assent must needs be renewed periodically. A Ger- 
man policy or a China policy or a disarmament pol- 
icy, to single out three areas of present controversy, 
which does not retain the informed support of a 
majority in Congress and the country is, sooner or 
later, going to fall. Its bipartisan origins cannot save 
it. 


Bipartisanship was an ingenious and temporarily 
useful device to prolong the national unity of wartime 
in certain critical areas of government policymaking 
after peace returned. The device served its immedi- 
ate purposes and has now broken down. It would 
now seem the wiser course to make the long-delayed 
adjustment of democracy’s basic device for conduct- 
ing public business—responsible open debate with no 
limits except those set by each participant’s con- 
science—to the age of chronic crisis in which we live. 
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RELIGION AND THE BOMB 


Julian N. Hartt 


In his article “Morality and Modern War,” published 
last December, John Courtney Murray anatomized 
several of the central elements of the problem—and 
he did it in his characteristically clear and cool- 
headed way. Beyond this, he argued that there is a 
sane middle ground between the extremes of paci- 
fism and bellicism, and that the health of the nations 
demand that they occupy this middle ground. 

I have no inclination to part company with Father 
Murray’s judiciousness and perceptiveness, in order 
to traffic either with sentimentalists or with cynics, 
with those who piously believe that love can dispense 
with force or with those who scornfully believe that 
love, and even justice, merely complicate the effi- 
cient and decisive use of force in pursuit of national 
self-interest. Accordingly the questions which I raise 
here reflect, I hope, great sympathy for the stabilizing 
and moderating claims of reason, whose voice is too 
seldom and too impatiently heard in the land in our 
troubled times. 

Where is the salvatory and salubrious middle 
ground, and what is the access to it? Abstractly, it is 
plotted between pacifism and bellicism; between life- 
at-any-price and let’s-get-it-over-with; between total 
war and no war; between unlimited nuclear weap- 
onry development and abolition of all such weaponry. 
The name for this position is “limited war”; and it 
is understood that the limits placed upon warfare 
are imposed by conscience and are enforced by 
some adequately powerful organization. 

So far so good. The problem is how to take and 
to hold the middle ground for the purposes of policy- 
formation and policy-enactment. What is forthcom- 
ing to instruct the consciences of those who must 
make policy and those for whom it is made and 
enacted and who must endure its hazards and its 
hardships? 

Father Murray is wholly right in warning us that 
conscience is not properly instructed by fear and 
anxiety. Fear and anxiety are very potent forces, and 
they vehemently assail the contemporary mind when 
it is engaged with the harrowing problems of war 
and survival. They must therefore be rigorously dis- 
ciplined so that the mind can be adequately em- 
powered and directed by the apprehension of the 
teal good. True. But the truth tempts us to sell short 
a fact or two, such as the very deep fear that the 
Dr. Hartt is Noah Porter Professor of Philosophical 
Theology in the Yale Divinity School. 


family of nations is a wolf-pack rather than a human 
community; and the fear of having lost sight, and 
every other sense, of the real good. 

Such facts forcibly remind us that efficacious in- 
struction of conscience presupposes a stable com- 
munity with unquestioned adherence to ultimate 
ethical principles. In the absence of this community 
the making and the executing of policy effecting the 
public welfare is bound to be arbitrary, if not capri- 
cious; and is therefore bound to use sub-rational 
appeals and warrants for its approval. 

Then does this community longer exist, this socio- 
ethical presupposition of policy? Does it survive as a 
treasured myth and as a moral relic of its once un- 
questioned principles left in vastly attenuated force 
as merely expediential counsel? 

I do not propose these questions as (merely) rhe- 
torical. Father Murray has not, I believe, clearly 
enough come to terms with the question behind every 
serious consideration of limited war as a moral op- 
tion, i.e., where are the ethical principles to fix the 
appropriate limits? Where, not what: can we make 
out the lineaments of the community which is the 
living repository (as it were) of the ethical prin- 
ciples relevant and efficacious to the moral deter- 
mination of the limits of warfare? 

There are two answers to such a question. One is 
to identify that society we call America as that com- 
munity. Another is to elevate a religious community 
to the position of ethical monitor and tutor to the 
commonwealth as a whole. Let us briefly consider 
these as alternatives. 

“America” is certainly a name for a generalized 
moral attitude, a fact which some home-grown proph- 
ets are frequently disposed to under-estimate. It is 
not, however, an attitude which is capable of illumi- 
nating and directing conscience on the formidable 
question here under discussion. It requires for itself 
just such treatment in our time. And what is often 
proposed as that physician and mentor to the Ameri- 
can ideal is the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

The proposal is barely plausible. “America” is a 
variant of a cultural synthesis; and Judaism and clas- 
sical Christianity are components in that synthesis; 
and the mother which “birthed” America has no 
great power now to rebuke, chasten, and amend her 
child. The Judeo-Christian tradition is a memory, 
not a presently-efficacious conscience. As such it can 
occasion a residual guilt but hardly the shuddering 
awe which only the living God can strike into our 
hearts. 

So we consider the living religious communities 
honored in America as having every right to exist so 
far as none is pledged to the destruction of the state. 
Each of these has accommodated itself to the require- 
ments of law and massive sentiment; but each has 
also persisted in standing out against the cultural 
synthesis, in a rich variety of ways, running from mild 
non-concurrence to militant dissidence upon grave 
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occasion. And here is the rub: policy in behalf of the 
public welfare can be qualified only marginally by 
any community in the state unless that community, 
in this case a “Church,” can convince the massive 
sentiment that the best interests of all will thus and 
not otherwise be served. Really to establish such a 
claim the spokesmen for the Church must presuppose 
an intuition of the good at the heart of the massive 
sentiment, and proceed upon the assumption of the 
coincidence of that intuition and the ethical tradi- 
tions of the Church. 

Here let us consider what Father Murray calls the 
traditional teaching of the Christian Church in the 
morality of war. Unquestionably the tradition makes 
a solid junction at certain points with the massive 
sentiment of modern culture in the West, and for 
the very good reason that both have a common an- 
cestor in classical civilization. But there is also the 
Gospel. As a Christian I should find it quite literally 
incredible that the Gospel had not taught Western 
man something about justice which he could not con- 
ceivably have learned from Aristotle; but at the samé 
time I should have to profess that the Higher Right- 
eousness in which Jesus Christ alone can instruct us 
is open and meaningful only to faith in Him. Jesus 
Christ comes not with a code of precept and counsel 
but with the power of God unto forgiveness and 
absolute transformation. Thus in the “world” of His 
creation justice itself takes on a meaning impossible 
to it otherwise. 

If this is so, what kind of criticism can the man 
of Christian faith make of the policies of the man of 
the world? The question is objectionable if it assumes 
ideal types, objectionable because highly, if not hope- 
lessly, abstract. But the question need not be so taken. 
(Indeed, nothing is to be gained save the poison-ivy 
wreath of self-righteousness by denying the confused 
mode in which even the most sublimely pious Chris- 
tian appropriates the Gospel.) We can in good faith 
make it the question whether the holy weight of the 
Gospel does not come down on the objectives of 
policy more clearly and decisively than upon a pre- 
sumptive identity of ethical presupposition uniting 
the statesman speaking and working for the massive 
sentiment and the Christian churchman. 

The Gospel has a kind of life in the massive senti- 
ment but it is the life of cultural appropriation. This 
cultural appropriation has drained off the religious 
uniqueness of the Gospel in order to make the realiza- 
tion of the Gospel imperatives a purely human possi- 
bility. And now the immense power over nature and 
over man bestowed on human hands creates and 
richly nourishes the profound illusion of modernity, 
viz., that we have to render an account only to our- 
selves. For the time being, vestigal guilt survives for 
having killed “God,” but tomorrow will be a brighter, 
freer day: no God, no guilt. 

Father Murray has rightly called attention to the 
pzofound and pervasive moral disorder which em- 


braces Western society. I find it necessary to relate: 
this spiritual sickness somewhat more directly to 


war than he has done in “Morality and Modern War.” 

War is yet what it has been for a very long time 
in Western society, an integral aspect of this culture, 
However horrible its devastations, no one in a posi- 
tion of considerable power seriously proposes to 
eliminate it—and for a very compelling reason: elimi- 
nation of war would strictly entail elimination of 
certain attitudes and values without which our life 
would assume an alien cast. It is a “right of nature” 
to aggrandize oneself at the cost of others, though 
convention dictates a certain softening, a certain 
glossing over of this “right” with the pale cast of 
sentimentality. 

Historically this “right” has been more unequi- 
vocally imputed to nations than to persons, but not 
more passionately. But on the other hand, and with 
equal passion, Western culture in its modern mood 
has professed that against deliberate imposition of 
injustice by one State upon another, war is the finally 
authoritative recourse and redress. 

But an important qualification obtrudes on the 
contemporary mind: unless the resort to force should 
be self-defeating. This reservation is a focus for great 
ambiguities and anxieties. Grant that the proximate 
objective in fighting a war is to win. Now suppose 
either stalemate or annihilation is the only possible 
result, given present weapons (to say nothing’ of 
weapons yet to come ). Can a war on these terms then 
be justified by appeal to remoter objectives, i.e., jus- 
tice and national honor? Better to have fought and 
lost than to have endured supinely the aggrandize- 
ment of injustice: as fine a slogan as one could hope 
to hear, but what does it mean to people who do not 
believe that they live and must live in a moral com- 
munity transcending all national boundaries? What 
does it mean to people who believe that the values 
and comforts of the democratic West are the only 
God there is? Nothing is easier, in this state of mind, 
than to confuse justice with self-interest, and honor 
with prestige, so thoroughly that their critical dis- 
tinction becomes impossible. 

A significant part of the moral disorder of the West 
is the fear of destruction visited upon our way of 
life by “nuclear war.” This fear has a religious quality 
so far as this way of Life is the only imperious God 
universally acknowledged. A very precarious and 
creaturely God it is, but it is therefore one whose 
survival and welfare generate immense and morbid 
anxiety. And this state of mind seduces honest men 
into believing that their State ought not to fight 
unless it is directly attacked, and that when they 
fight they are under no moral obligation to an actu 
ally existing community embracing all nations and 
all peoples. There is very little use in holding over 
their heads traditional moral values and obligations, 
so long as they are unable or unwilling to acknow- 
edge the metaphysical realties undergirding them. 
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THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


The March 20 issue of The Commonweal carries an 
article, “Imperatives of Foreign Aid,” by A. William 
Loos, Executive Director of The Church Peace 
Union. Excerpts from the article follow. 


The free world in general and the United States in 
particular must yet demonstrate that it can induce 
reasonably rapid development in nations within the 
non-Communist orbit. Two factors are involved in 
laying the groundwork of such a demonstration: 
first of all, we must change the emphasis in our for- 
eign aid program, meeting here the issue of alloca- 
tion of resources, and then we must answer the 
question of whether America is willing to pay the 
price. 

The emphasis in our foreign aid program must be 
shifted to give primary attention to over-all eco- 
nomic development in uncommitted nations. Neglect 
of military strength will bring us immediate defeat, 
it is true. But preoccupation with military strength 
alone is a cardinal danger today. The frame of ref- 
erence of our foreign aid program is too often mili- 
tary: How can we shore up our defense perimeter? 
How can we create military bastions that can with- 
stand overt aggression? How can we help the under- 
developed nations to contribute to our policy of 
deterrence? 

More and more people are now convinced that it 
is on the economic front that the real issues of the 
Cold War will be fought out, and it is to that front 
that our foreign aid emphasis should be shifted. The 
establishment of the Development Loan Fund, to cite 
one specific example, is a step in the right direction; 
but allocations to it have been much too meager to 
make it nearly as effective as it might be. 


If such a general shift in allocations can be made 
without jeopardizing our security, there is a way in 
which at least a sizable proportion of the increased 
funds for non-military assistance should be used. 
That is to give special attention to one large coun- 
try for a full-scale demonstration of over-all devel- 
opment. Increasingly it is becoming obvious that 
this country should be India. 

But suppose that the technical strategist on our 
over-all foreign policy tells us we cannot, without 
jeopardizing our security, change the present alloca- 
tions pattern in that part of our Mutual Security 

administered by the International Cooper- 
ation Administration—the $1.4 billion lumped under 


“economic assistance”? We then come to the most 
critical question. Are the American people willing 
to pay the price for a more effective foreign aid 
program? Would the American people support even 
modestly increased expenditures in order to under- 
write the program for India as outlined above, de- 
signed to make that country a demonstration of 
free world goals? 


A candid look at recent history hardly suggests an 
affirmative reply to these questions. For several 
years the foreign aid program has had tough sled- 
ding in Congress, and administration requests have 
been regularly trimmed. Each spring a concentrated 
campaign by concerned citizens and non-govern- 
mental organizations appears necessary to insure the 
continuance of a program even at its present level. 


Yet we should not sell the American people short. 
They responded to the expensive Marshall Plan 
almost with fervor. The Point Four concept they 
accepted with enthusiasm. Perhaps the real reason 
that the foreign aid program has been allowed to 
lag is that it has not been presented to the American 
people with conviction. Perhaps their latent sense 
of responsibility has not been stirred, but whose 
fault is this? Has lack of resourceful national leader- 
ship on the profound necessity of increased foreign 
aid on long-range terms resulted in the lackadaisical 
response by the people? 

It is doubtless true that Americans are addicted 
to the private enjoyment of consumer goods at the 
expense of the public standard of living. Education, 
science and even adequate defense have conse- 
quently suffered. Yet only one who has utterly lost 
faith in the American people and indeed in the 
future of America would maintain that a more ade- 
quate foreign aid program would be rejected by 
our citizens—granting they were given half a chance 
to grasp fully its pivotal importance for an authen- 
tically free world at peace. 

Increased expenditures for foreign aid directed 
toward the over-all development of uncommitted 
nations in today’s world is “true economy.” For if 
it is indeed true that the economic front is the cru- 
cial place where the Cold War is now being fought, 
the foreign aid program can no longer be consid- 
ered ancillary. It can contribute decisively to our 
struggle for two supreme ends: that a society of 
coercion shall not prevail and that a society of 
consent—a genuinely free world—shall not perish 
from the earth. 
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The Contemporary Religious Encounter 


Faith and Understanding in 
America by Gustave Weigel. Mac- 
millan. 170 pp. $3.75. 


by Robert McAfee Brown 


Father Weigel is one of the most 
important spokesmen in the cur- 
rent discussion of religion and 
the pluralistic society. He has 
written and lectured widely on 
this subject, and his book is a 
collection of speeches and articles 
created to further the discussion. 
While a number of them have 
been published elsewhere, they 
have not before been available to 
the general reader. 

If there is an overall concern 
which unifies the book it is the 
fact that our contemporary cul- 
ture forces us to take a fresh look 
not only at the broad problem of 
“faith and culture,” but also at 
the relationship of various faiths 
within a culture. These two con- 
cerns cannot really be separated, 
and Father Weigel has many per- 
ceptive things to say about both 
of them. While two of the essays 
are very broad and synoptic in 
their sweep, all of the rest of the 
essays deal with Catholicism, and 
particularly with the problem of 
the relationship of Catholicism 
and Protestantism in America. 

The latter problem is surely 
emerging as one of the dominant 
themes of American domestic life, 
and it needs all of the wisdom, 
charity and clarity which can be 
brought to bear upon it. Fortu- 
nately, Father Weigel has been 
well endowed with these attri- 
butes, and both Catholic and non- 
Catholic have much to learn from 
him. This overall satisfaction, 
however, must be put in a con- 
text of minor dissatisfaction at 
three points. 

First of all, the book does not 
represent the best of Father Wei- 


gel’s writing. This is not to say | 


Dr. Brown, who teaches at Union 
Theological Seminary, is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of 
Christianity and Crisis. 
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that it is an unimportant book or 
not worth reading. It is to say 
that Father Weigel has many ar- 
ticles in print more substantial 
than those included here, and that 
he must be urged to make them 
available to a wider reading pub- 
lic. 

Secondly, I have a Protestant 
concern about the essay on “Prot- 
estantism as a Catholic Concern.” 
In this essay, Father Weigel de- 
scribes the contemporary Prot- 
estant mind by an extended dis- 
cussion of three books, one of 
these being a collection of ser- 
mons by a “liberal” pastor of 
whom I had never heard, and an- 
other being The Power of Positive 
Thinking by Norman Vincent 
Peale, of whom I have heard all 
too much. I am in full concur- 
rence with Father Weigel’s indict- 
ment of this kind of Protestantism, 
but it seems to me a large jump to 
generalize from it to the conclu- 
sion that “little by little the whole 
substance of Christianity is being 
leached (sic) out of the churches 
and nihilism is taking its place.” 

I think a Catholic reader would 
be similarly dissatisfied with an 
article on “Catholicism as a Prot- 
estant Concern” which confined 
its discusion of contemporary 
Catholicism exclusively to, say, 
Cardinal Ottaviani, Monsignor 
Fenton and Bishop Sheen, and 
then drew appropriate Protestant 
conclusions about the whole of 
Catholicism therefrom. 


My third concern has to do 
with the question, “To whom is 
the book really addressed?” Some 
of the essays are clearly attempts 
to interpret Catholicism to non- 
Catholics. Others have a very 
broad orientation. Still others are 
attempts to give Catholic readers 
a little insight into the Protestant 
mentality (and one of them is 
much more successful than the 
one cited above). One is a 
straightforward descriptive state- 
ment of American Catholicism. 
The reader therefore has to 


change mental and spiritual gears 
from essay to essay, and he may 
not always be an expert enough 
theological driver to get his clutch 
clear down to the floor each time, 

The assets of the book, how- 
ever, far outweigh these minor lia- 
bilities. To the non-Catholic read- 
er, the greatest asset of the book 
is its eo | to help him under. 
stand both how and why a Catho- 
lic thinks as he does. This is par- 
ticularly true of the opening essay 
on “The Catholic Conception of 
Religious Truth.” The non-Catho- 
lic reader will also learn from a 
Catholic (and it is important that 
he learn it from a Catholic) why 
Catholics cannot participate in 
the World Council of Churches, 
He will learn of the deep concem 
which the Catholic has to “com- 
municate” with a world which 
shares basically different presup- 
positions. And he will learn that 
the Catholic realizes his obliga- 
tion to be “more than a witness to 
the Gospel. He is also a neighbor 
to those who do not accept his 
witness.” 

Finally, Father Weigel helps 
the non-Catholic to understand a 
very important fact about the 
Catholic-Protestant dialogue. For 
he insists on the unchangeableness 
of the teaching of the Church in 
the face of a curious phenomenon 
which often leads non-Catholics 
to think that the Church is “mod- 
ernizing” its doctrine. The phe 
nomenon is this: a non-Catholic 
has a very distorted understand 
ing of some aspect of Catholic 
faith—say the “outside the Church 
there is no salvation” part. He er 
gages in study and discovers that 
actually it means something dif 
ferent from what he originally 
thought it meant. Therefore, he 
jumps to the conclusion that it i 
the Catholic belief, rather thas 
his own understanding of that be 
lief, which has changed. 

And he goes on from there 
the further conclusion that in th 
process of time, and possibly with 


| 


a little help and enlightenment 
from non-Catholics, Catholic dog- 
ma will gradually become re- 
formed so that differences be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants 
will disappear. But Father Weigel 
is, very wisely, uncompromising 
and forthright on this point: Cath- 
olic dogma does not change, and 
Catholics will find no final com- 


mon meeting ground with non- 
Catholics save Catholic dogma. 
( Mutatis mutandis, let it be add- 
ed, the true Protestant will say 
the same from his perspective. ) 
These are the only realistic 
terms in which to foster the dia- 
logue between the two groups. 
Two groups there are, and two 
groups there will be, as far as is 


A HUMANIST IN MOSCOW 


The Communist World and 
Ours by Walter Lippmann. Little, 
Brown. 56 pp. $2.00. 


Almost fifty years ago, Walter 
Lippmann studied at Harvard un- 
der George Santayana. In the sub- 
sequent decades Lippman has 
played many roles: diplomat, ed- 
itor, moralist, journalist, pundit 
par excellence. In all of them one 
can see traces of the Santayana 
spirit. While the century has 
grown progressively anarchic, 
Lippmann has been a public mon- 
ument to the Life of Reason. To 
a generation caught up in fanati- 
cisms and crusades he has pro- 
claimed a sense of contingency, 
irony, tradition, and that ordered 
scepticism about history which 
(in Santayana’s view) is the mark 
of a civilized man. 

The Communist World and 
Ours, Mr. Lippmann’s report on 
his conversations last autumn with 
Premier Khrushchev, exemplifies 
this balanced reasonableness, 
which has been the author’s major 
contribution to our public life. 
Here, as elsewhere, he attempts 
to bring a measure of objectivity 
and detachment to a problem that 
is aly clouded over with emo- 
tion bombast. Mr. Lippmann 
is an enemy of illusions, and both 
East and West, he believes, are 
beset with them. He would have 

reexamine the world coolly, 


and be willing to settle for much 
less than either desires—because 
much less is all either can have 
if there is to be any future at all. 

The views of both camps, Mr. 
Lippmann believes, are “derived 
from the same very human and 
common fallacy. It is the fallacy 
of assuming that this is one world 
and that the social order to which 
one belongs must either perish or 
become the universal order of 
mankind. But,” he says, “looking 
at the history of the globe, the 
truth, as I see it, is that there has 
never been one world . . . The 
failure to recognize this truth that 
there are many worlds, not merely 
one, is, I believe, the deepest 
source of confusion between us, 
and the most stubborn obstacle 
to that mutual toleration which is 
the very best that is conceivable 
between our two societies.” 

What Americans must do, Mr. 
Lippmann insists, is be rid of one- 
world illusions and “relax their 
fears in order to fortify and clarify 
their purposes.” What their pur- 
poses must be, he thinks, are the 
nurturing and fortification of free- 
dom in those areas of the world— 
Asia and Africa—where the real 
issue between democracy and to- 
talitarianism will be resolved. Un- 
less a heroic effort is made here, 
the future will indeed belong to 
Marxism. 

“The Communists are expand- 
ing in Asia,” he writes, “because 


humanly foreseeable. They must, 
therefore, engage more fully than 
ever in the kind of dialogue which 
Father Weigel’s book represents, 
speaking both to themselves and 
to one another, so that if there 
cannot now be religious unity, 
there can at least (and it is no 
small thing) be solidarity as breth- 
ren. 


they are demonstrating a way, at 
present the only obvious and ef- 
fective way, of raising quickly the 
power and the standard of living 
of a backward people. The only 
convincing answer to that must 
be a demonstration by the non- 
Communist nations that there is 
another and more humane way 
of overcoming the immemorial 
poverty and weakness of the 
Asian peoples. 

“This demonstration can best 
be made in India,” Mr. Lippmann 
says, “and there is little doubt in 
my mind that if we and our West- 
ern partners could underwrite and 
assure the success of India’s de- 
velopment, it would make a world 
of difference. It might be decisive 
in turning the tide. It would put 
an end to the ennervating feeling 
of fatality and inevitability, to the 
sense that Communism is the only 
wave of the future . . . and that 
the West is impotent and too lazy 
to do anything but let the future 
go by default.” 

The Communist World and 
Ours is a short book, and wise 
with the wisdom for which Walter 
Lippmann is famous. Such wis- 
dom, of course, may not be 
enough. The humanism of a 
George Santayana, even, may be 
inadequate to master the demonic 
forces of modern totalitarianism, 
and the future may resist all at- 
tempts at rational ordering. Be 
that as it may, the duty to make 
the attempts lies upon us, and 
Mr. Lippmann sets an example of 
how to begin them. W. C. 
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The Big Red Schoolhouse 

by Fred M. Hechinger. Doubleday. 240 pp. $3.95. 

This comparison of the goals, methods and approaches of the 
Russian and American school systems is a clearheaded attempt 
to dispel the hysteria of competition which threatens to engulf 
the present education controversy in this country. The author's 
emphasis is on the facts of the matter, some of which are fear- 
ful enough to cry out for action, without the benefit of sensa- 
tionalism.” ~ 


Paradise in Trust: A Report on Americans in Micronesia 
by Robert Trumbull. Sloane. 222 pp. $3.50. 


The islands of Micronesia—the Marshalls, the Carolines, and 
the northern Marianas—administered since 1946 by the U. S. 
under UN trusteeship, are today the scene of U.S.-supervised 
programs and experiments, which range from education in self- 
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